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PREFACE 

The following pages are intended not so much for the 
teacher as for the second-year High School student, and 
as a handy reference later. The teacher may, however, 
find here much help in deciding what not to teach as well 
as what to teach in matters connected with subordinate 
clause syntax. To this end the number of occurrences of 
all clauses and their subdivisions in both the four books of 
Caesar and the six orations of Cicero are given. Vergil 
is not taken into consideration here because the student in 
the fourth year is supposed to have mastered these prin- 
ciples of syntax well enough to devote the greater portion 
of his time to other important matters. The figures given 
are the result of a careful reading of the portion of the 
authors indicated above, corrected and established by ref- 
erence to Meuscl's Lexicon to Caesar and Merguet's Lexi- 
con to Cicero. 

Illustrative sentences are given from Caesar's Bellum 
Gallicum, usually the first occurrence in the four books. 
When a clause does not occur in Caesar, the illustration is 
taken from the six orations of Cicero. References to all 
of the leading Latin grammars are given so that the stu- 
dent may pursue his investigation further at any point. 
Thus these pages are not intended to. supplant but to sup- 
plement the use of the grammars. It has been the expe- 
rience of the writer, however, that students, with the use 
of this book and the beginners' text, do not need the gram- 
mar before the third or fourth month of the second year. 

M. A. LEIPER, 

Bowling Green, Ky. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It has been said that teachers of Latin are the greatest 
barriers to a proper appreciation, on the part of students 
and the public in general, of the benefits and importance 
of the study of Latin. This is due, in large measure, to 
the frequent lack of systematic and scientific presentation 
of the technicalities of the language. When such a failure 
characterizes the work, the student soon loses interest and 
becomes discouraged because he realizes his inability to 
read his Latin without the greatest difficulty. The gate is 
thus closed to the higher ends to be achieved in the study 
of the language. Much has been done of late years to 
introduce more scientific methods in the Latin classroom, 
but is there not further room for a simplification and an 
easier method of presenting the most important matters 
connected with the syntax of the language ? 

The first and most important field with which the stu- 
dent just entering Caesar must come in contact is Subordi- 
nate Clause Syntax. The ordinary text in Beginners' Latin 
brings before the attention of the student only about ten 
or twelve out of some fifty classes and subclasses of subordi- 
nate clauses met on the pages of Caesar. The necessary 
information about these clauses and the various matters 
of syntax involved are hidden beneath such elaborate 
and difficult statements, beneath so many exceptions and 
illustrations in the Grammars, that the Caesar student 
becomes thoroughly bewildered and discouraged. Some 
simplification in such matters as Indirect Discourse, Con- 
ditional Sentences, Sequence of Tense, Attraction of Mood, 
etc., seems necessary if we expect an early mastery. Such 
has been the attempt of the following pages in the discus- 
sions, classifications, tables, and summaries. 
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DEFINITIONS AND INTRODUCTORY 
STATEMENTS 

Sentences 

In Latin, as in English, sentences may be classified as 
simple, complex, and compound. 

Clauses 

Any element of a sentence containing a subject and a 
predicate is a clause. Clauses are either Principal (inde- 
pendent), or Subordinate (dependent). In Latin there are 
some fourteen distinct classes of subordinate clauses, most 
of which have various and important subdivisions. Alto- 
gether there are about fifty such subdivisions, the great 
majority of which are met on the pages of Caesar and 
Cicero. 

Syntax of Subordinate Clauses 

Subordinate clauses have the construction of Nouns, as 
rogat quid cupiant, he asks what they desire; of Adjectives, 
as militSs quOs videt periti sunt, the soldiers whom he sees 
are skillful; and of Adverbs, as venit quod cupit, he comes 
because he wants to. 

Conjunctive Words 

All subordinate clauses, with the single exception of the 
Indirect Discourse clause, are connected with some part of 
the principal clause by some connecting word. This word 
may be a Subordinate Conjunction, ut; a Conjunctive 
Adverb, ubi; a Relative Adverb, unde; a Relative Pro- 
noun, qui, quae, quod; an Interrogative Pronoun, quis, 
quae, quid. 

Note. — Ut is occasionally omitted with Purpose and Result clauses : 
rogat finem 5randi faciat, he begs thai he make an end of pleadings 
Bellum Gallicum^ I, 20, 15. licet recSgndscas, Cicero, I Cat. 6, 12. 
H. 564, II, I ; 565, 2, 4 (499, 2) ; A. 565 and a ; 569, 2, n. 2 (331 f. R. ; 
i, n. I, 2) ; G. 553, 4 R- i ; B. 295, 8 ; HB. 502, c. 

8 
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LATIN SUBORDINATE CLAUSE 
SYNTAX 

CHAPTER I 

In this chapter and the two following is found a list of all Latin subordi- 
nate clauses arranged with regard to their uses as Nuuns, Adverbs, and 
Adjectives. References are given to Latin Grammars as follows: H. = Hark- 
ness (references to the Standard in brackets) ; A. = Allen and Greenough (ref- 
erences to t^ old edition in brackets) ; G. = Gildersleeve-Lodge ; B. = 
Bennett ; HB. = Hale and Buck. When the number of occurrences in Caesar 
and Cicero is given it is to be understood that only those portions of these 
authors read in the High School are taken into consideration. References to 
Caesar are by book, chapter, and line ; to Cicero, by oration, section (not 
chapter), and line. 

NOUN CLAUSES 

1. Indirect Discourse. No introducing conjunction. 
Mood, Infinitive. Subject, Accusative. H. 613-16, 641 
(S3S, 538-39, 522); A. 459, 579(272, 336, i); G. 527-37; 
B. 329-32; HB. 533-34, 589-93. This clause occurs 699 
times in Caesar; 452 times in Cicero. It may be — 

a) The object of verbs of Saying, Thinking, Knowing, 
Perceiving, etc., or equivalent expressions, such as certior 
f actus, I, 21, i; facit verba, II, 14, 3; mittunt l€g&t6s 
rog&tum, I, II, 5; angustOs sS flnSs habere arbitrabantur, 
tAej^ thought that they had narrow borders, I, 2, 17. 

Caesar: 531 cases. With ezistimo, 34 times; dic5, 58; video, 27; 
arbitror, 26 ; intaUegd, 26 ; responded, 32 ; praedico, 30, etc. 

Cicero: 352 cases. With yided, 42 times; dico, 35 ; puto, 24; arbi- 
tror, 12; intellegd, 11 ; existimS, 9, etc. 

9 
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10 • LATIN SUBORDINATE CLAUSE SYNTAX 

b) The object of verbs of Willing, Desiring, Allowing, 
etc., such as volo, iidl6, maid, cupid, stude5, patior, sino : ut 
per su5s finSs e5s ire paterentiir, that they should allow 
them to go through their borders ^ I, 6, 13. 

Caesar: 33 times. With volo, 11 times; patior, 8, etc. 
Cicero : 39 times. With volo, 28 times ; patior^ 8 ; cupio, 3. 

c) The object of verbs of Commanding, Forbidding, etc., 
such as iubeo, veto, prohibeo, impero: trium mensium 
molita cibaria quemque domo efferre iubent, they ordered 
that each man should take with him from home provisions 
for three months, I, 5, 8. 

Caesar: 67 times. With iubeo, 57 times ; prohibeo, 4, etc. 
Cicero : twice with iubeo (I Cat. 13 ; IV Cat. 7). 

a) The Infinitive with Subject Accusative occurs as 
subject of sum, of impersonal verbs, such as oportet, con- 
stat, and of passive verbs : una pars quam Gallos obtinere 
dictum est, one part which it was said the Gauls possess, 
I, I, 16. 

Caesar: 61 times: with impersonals, 31; with passive verbs, 12; 
with sum, 18. 

Cicero : 37 times. With passive verbs, 14 times ; with impersonals, 
14; subject of sum, 9. 

e) The Infinitive with Subject Accusative is found 12 
times in Caesar and 1 3 times in Cicero in apposition (epex- 
egetical relation) with a substantive. H. 616, 2 (539, II); 
HB. 597, I, b. cum id nuntiatum asset, eos iter facere 
cQnari, when this had been announced, namely that they 
were attempting to make a way, I, 7, i. 

Note i. — All subordinate clauses, when not used, parenthetically, 
take the Subjunctive by attraction when inside of, or subordinate to, 
this clause. See "Attraction of Mood," p. 43. 
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NOUN CLAUSES II 

Note 2. — When the thought of some other person than the writer 
or speaker is expressed in a subordinate clause, other than the Indirect 
Discourse clause, the Subjunctive is required. This is called Informal, 
or Implied Indirect Discourse : frumentum quod essent poUiciti flagi- 
tare, he kept demanding grain which (as he said) they had promised^ 
I, 16, I. See "Conditions in Informal Indirect Discourse," p. 38. 

2. Clause of Fact, quod, that, 7iamely that, the fact that 
Mood, Indicative. H. 588, II, 3 (540, IV); A. 572(333 
andn.); G. 524-25; B. 299; HB. 552. 61 times in Cae- 
sar; 14 in Cicero. It may be — 

a^ In apposition with a demonstrative pronoun, as hoc, 
id, illud ; or with a noun, as causa, res : cum certissimae 
res accederent, quod Helvetios tradtixisset (Subj-unctive by 
attraction), quod, etc., since the most clearly proven facts 
were added {namely^ that he lead the Helvetians, that, etc, 
I, 19, I. 

Caesar : 38 times. With causa, 14 times ; res, 10 ; iniiiria, 5, etc. 

Cicero: 14 times. With hie, 8 ; ille, 4; with a noun, 3 ; object of 
verb, I (Man. 5, 16). 

b) The subject of impersonal verbs, such as accMo, acci- 
dit, bene fit : accedebat quod dolebant, it was added that they 
grieved, III, 2, 15. 

Caesar : 3 times. 

Cicero: once (II Cat. 16). 

r) Equivalent to a substantive in the Accusative, akin to 
the Adverbial Accusative : quod improviso unum pagum 
adortus asset (erat), ne suae magnopere virtuti tribueret, as 
to the fact that he had attacked one district unexpectedly, 
let him not attribute too much to his valor, I, 13, 12. 
adortus est is attracted into the Subjunctive because it is 
in Indirect Discourse. 

Caesar: 11 times. 

Cicero: Once (II Cat. 27, 6). 
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12 LATIN SUBORDINATE CLAUSE SYNTAX 

Note. — From this clause the quod-causal clause has developed. It 
is itself only a modification of the Relative Clause. H. 588, II, 4; A. 
539'; G. 524, n. 1,2,3. 

3. Indirect Question. Introduced by an interrogative 
pronoun ; adjective, as quot, quantus ; or adverb, as unde, 
ubi, ut (how) ; or particle, as num, -ne ; in fact, by any 
word that may introduce a Direct Question. Mood, Sub- 
junctive. H. 649-51 (528, 2; 529, I); A. 573-75 (334); 
G. 460-467; B. 300; HB. 503, 537: qui videant quas in 
partes hostes iter faciant, who see into what places the 
enemy are making a way, I, 15, 4. 

Caesar : 1*20 times. With quantus, 1 1 times ; quotiens, once (1, 43) ; 
all others with the interrogative pronoun. 

Cicero: 97 times. With quantus, 8; quam (adv.), 4; quails, 2; 
ubi, once (I Cat. i) ; ciir, once (Arch. 12) ; ut, once (Man. 16) ; -ne, 2. 

a) Double Indirect Question, utrum ... an, necne; 
-ne . . . an;— ... an. H. 380 (353); A. 335 (211); G. 
460, 2; B. 162, 4; HB. 234, a, b: is sortibus cOnsultum 
(esse) dicebat utrum igni statim necaretur an in aliud 
tempus reservaretur, he said that the lots had been con- 
sulted as to whether he should be immediately burned or 
saved for another tim^Cy I, 53, 23. 

Caesar : utrum . . . an, 3 times (I, 40 ; I, 50 ; I, 53) ;^ -ne . . . an, 
once (IV, 14). 

Cicero: utrum . . . an, 2 (IV Cat. 12 ; Man. 14) ; — . . . an, once 
(II Cat. 13). 

b) After verbs of Expectation and Endeavor, as exspectG, 
Conor, an Indirect Question clause may be . introduced by 
si. This is to be taken as the object of some such thought 
as " to see " understood. It is in reality the protasis of a 
Condition, but usually no apodosis is thought of. H. 649, 
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NOUN CLAUSES 1 3 

II, 3(529, n, I, n. I); A. 576, a (334 f); G. 460, i, b; 
B. 300, 3 ; HB. 582, 2, a, b : si perrumpere possent cOnati, 
attempting to see whether they might break through^ I, 8, 15. 

Caesar: 2 times (I, 8 ; II, 9). 
Cicero : no occurrences. 

4. Purpose, or Desire (Final), ut (uti), that, in order 
that ; negative, ne, least, i^i order that not. Mood, Sub- 
junctive. H. 564(498-99); A. 563-66(331); G. 546-50; 
B. 295 ; HB. 502, 3, 4. ut is sometimes omitted. See 
Note under Introductory Statements, p. 8. 210 times 
in Caesar (142 with ut, 6^ with ne); 52 in Cicero (39 with 
ut, 13 with ne). There are many subdivisions of this 
clause. For convenience they may be briefly, but not 
conclusively, put as follows : 

a) After verbs of Persuading, Commanding, Admonish- 
ing, Urging, etc. : civitati persuasit ut de finibus suis 
exirent, he persuaded the state to go out from their borders, 
I, 2, 4. 

Caesar: 61 times. With persuadeo, 11; impero, 14; hortor, 13; 
cohortor, 10 ; dro, 9 ; moneo, 6. 
Cicero : 20 times. 

^) After verbs of Hindering; ne accideret praecavendum 
existimabat, he thought it should be prevented that it should 
not happen, I, 38, 5. 

Caesar: 10 times. 

^) After verbs of Fearing : vlI Diviciaci animum offen- 
deret verebatur, he feared that he might offend the feelings 
of Diviciacus, I, 19, 12. 

Caesar: 17 times (16 with ne, rwith ut). With vereor, 10 ; time5, 
I ; metuo, i. 

Cicero: 6 times (5 with ne, i with ut). With vereor, 5 ; timeo, i. 
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14 LATIN SUBORDINATE CLAUSE SYNTAX 

d) After verbs of Striving: petierunt uti sibi liceret, 
they sought that it be allowed them, I, 31, 3. 

Caesar: 15 times. With peto, 14; contendo, i (I, 31). 

Cicero : 8 times. 

Note. — The clause of Purpose is occasionally found in apposition 
with a substantive, especially in Cicero, quaeso ut . . . veniam ut 
. . . patiamini, Arch. 3, 8. It is also found as the subject of a tran- 
sitive verb in the passive voice, ns . . . non confici possit, providen- 
dum est, IV Cat. 19, 8. 

5. Result (Consecutive), ut, so that ; negative, ut n6n, 
so that not ; quin, but that, from. Mood, Subjunctive. 
H. 570(501-02); A. 567-71 (332); G. 553-56; B. 297; 
HB. 521, 3. 33 times in Caesar; 46 in Cicero. For con- 
venience this clause may be classified as follows : 

a) Subject of impersonal verbs, as fit, fore, accidit, fieri 
potest : f iSbat ut minus late vagarentur, it came about that 
they wandered about less widely, I, 2, 13. 

Caesar : 9 times with accidit ; fit, 7 ; futiiruni est, 4 ; fore, 2, etc. 
Cicero: 12 times. 

^) Object of verbs of Accomplishing, as faciO and its 
compounds : obsides uti inter sese dent perficit, he brings 
it about that they give hostages to each other, I, 9, 12. 

Caesar: 9 times. 
Cicero: 15 times. 

^) Predicate of such expressions as m5s est, ius est, etc. : 
ius esse belli ut imperarent, it is the right of war that they 
should rule, I, 36, i. 

Caesar : this is the only occurrence. 
Cicero : not found. 

d) quin(=ut non), after negative verbs or phrases of 
Preventing, Refusing, Refraining, Delaying, Doubt, or Un- 
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NOUN CLAUSES 1 5 

certainty; particularly dubitd and nGn est dubium: ndn 
esse dubium quin Helvetii plurimum possent, that there 
was no doubt but that the Helvetians were the most pozver- 
Jul, I, 3, 18. 

Caesar : 8 times. With dubito, 5 ; non est dubium, once ; verbs of 
Preventing, twice. 

Cicero : 4 times (3 with dubito, i with non dubium est), all in the 
Manilian Law Oration. 

e) EpexegeticaL This clause is found 7 times in Caesar 
and 5 times in Cicero in apposition with a substantive: 
Helvetii id facere conantur, ut e finibus suis ezeant, the 
Helvetians attempted to do that (which they had decided 
upon), namely, that they should leave their territory , I, 5, 2. 

Note i . — This clause is found five times in the first oration against 
Catiline as an exclamatory clause (I Cat. 22, i ; ib. 22, 2 ; ib. 22, 2 ; 
ib. 22,3; ib. 24, 7). 

Note 2. — With the Result clause ut is usually omitted with licet, 
necesse est, and always with oportet. licet (ut) intelllgatis, II Cat. 4, 6. 
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CHAPTER II 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 

1. Causal. 

a) cum, as^ since (Inference). Mood, Subjunctive. 
H. 598-99 (S17); A. 549 (326); G. 586; B.286,2; HB. 
526: perfacile esse, cum virtute omnibus praestarent, that 
it was easy since they surpassed all in valor ^ I, 2, 5. 

Caesar: 47 times. Some 21 of these have both time and cause 
involved. 

Cicero : 43 times, many of which have the coloring of time. 

b) quod, quia, quoniam, quando (Real Cause). 

1. quod, in tttat ; quia, because. Mood, Indicative (on 
writer's authority), Subjunctive (on outside authority). 
H. 588(516); A. 540(321); G. 539-41; B. 286, i; HB. 
535, 2, a, b ; 555 : fortissimi Belgae sunt, quod ft cultu lon- 
gissime absunt, the Belgians are the bravest because they are 
farthest from civilization^ I, i, 6. 

Caesar: quod, 69 times with Indicative; 34 with the Subjunctive. 4 
of the Subjunctives are due to attraction, quia is not found in Caesar. 

Cicero: quod, 64 times, 48 with the Indicative and 16 with the Sub- 
junctive. Of the 16, 6 are attracted into the Subjunctive, quia is found 
5 times. 

2. quoniam, now that; quandd, since. Mood, Indicative 
only, because the reason is always given on the writer's 
own authority. A, 540, a (321, n. 3); B. 286, 3 : quoniam 
id f acere audeO, faciam id, now that I do not dare to do this, 
I shall do that, I Cat. 1 2, 4. 

Caesar : quoniam, 5 times, all of which are attracted into the Sub- 
junctive, quando is not found. 

Cicero : quoniam, 18 times ; quando not at all. 

16 
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ADVERBIAL CLAUSES * 1 7 

2. Temporal. 

a) cum, when (Contemporaneous Time). H. 6(X)-oi 
(521); A. 545-48 (325); G. 580; B. 289; HB. 524, 550. 

1. Referring to Present or Future Time. Mood, Indic- 
ative: cum Germftnis contendunt, cum suis finibus pro- 
hibent, they fight with the Germans at which time they keep 
them from their borders, I, i, 12. 

Caesar: 3 with Present ; none with Future. 
Cicero : 7 with Present ; 5 with Future. 

2. Referring to Past Time. Mood, Indicative (Imper- 
fect, Perfect, or Pluperfect) when it dates or defines the 
time. Subjunctive (usually Imperfect or Pluperfect) when 
it describes the circumstances at the time of the act: 
Caesari cum id nuntiatum asset maturat ab urbe, when this 
had been announced to Caesar he hastened from the city, 
I, 7, I. 

Caesar: with Past Ind. 8 times; with Subjunctive, 126. 
Cicero : with Past Ind. 27 times ; with Subjunctive, 55 (25 Imperf., 
25 Plupf., and 5 Perfects). 

3. Repeated Action, cum, whenever. Mood, Indica- 
tive or Subjunctive. H. 601, 4; A. 548, 542 (322); G. 
583-84; B. 288, 3; HB. 540. This is really a protasis of 
a conditional sentence expressing a geperal idea: cum 
ferrum sS inflexisset, neque Svellere poterant, when the iron 
had bent (at any time), they could not draw it out, I, 25, 8. 

Caesar: 21 times. 

Summary of Occurrences. Caesar : cum temporal clauses, 137 ; sim- 
ple dating clauses with Indicative, 11; with Subjunctive, 126 (15 at- 
tracted) ; Cicero : cum temporal clauses, 92. 

d) dum, dOnec, while, until ; quoad, up to tfie time that ; 
quam diu, as long as. Mood, Indicative, to denote an 
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1 8 LATIN SUBORDINATE CLAUSE SYNTAX 

actual fact; Subjunctive, to denote anticipation or expect- 
ancy: H. 603-04 (519); A. 552-56 (328); G. 568-73; 
B. 293 ; HB. 507, 5 ; 559-60; 571. In Caesar dum occurs 
12 times; quoad, 2; quam difl, once (I, 17). In Cicero 
dum is found 7 times ; quoad, 5 ; quam difi, 3. There are 
three distinct types of this clause. 

1. Partial Coextension. Introduced by dum only, mean- 
ing during the time that, while. Mood, Present Indicative. 
H. 604,. I (467, III, 4); A. 556 (328, a); G. 570; B. 293, 
I; HB. 571. This is really a Historical Present and 
should be translated by the English Progressive Past : 
dum ea conquiruntur, ad Rhenum contenderunt, while these 
were being searched for^ they hastened to the Rhine^ I, 27, 7. 

Caesar : 7 times. 

Cicero: 4 times (II Cat. 20; ib. 20; Man. 9; ib. 20). 

2. Complete Coextension, dum, dGnec, quoad, quam difl, 
during the entire time that^ as long as. Mood, Indicative, 
same tense as the main verb. H. 603, 1(51 9, I); A. 555 
(328, 2); G. 569; B. 293, II; HB. 550 and b: quam 
diu potuerit (Subjunctive by attraction) tacuisse, that he 
had been silent as long as he could, I, 17, 13. 

Caesar: quoad, once (IV, 12) ; quam diu, once (I, 17). 
Cicero : dum, 2 ; quoad, 3 ; quam diu, 3. 

3. Interrupted Coextension, dum, dOnec, quoad, until, up 
to the time that. Mood, Subjunctive (Present or Imper- 
fect) when the action is anticipated ; Indicative (Perfect, 
rarely Present or Future Perfect) when the action is 
viewed as an actual fact. H. 603, II, i, 2 (519, II); A. 
553-54 (328, I, 2); G. 571; B. 293, II, i.; Ill, 2; HB. 
550 and b: dum milit^s convenirent, respondlt diem 
sumptflrum, he replied that he would take a day (for delib- 
eration) until the soldiers should assemble , I, 7, 17. 
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Caesar : dum with Subjunctive, 5 times ; not ait all with Indicative ; 
quoad, twice with Subjunctive ; donee, not at all. 

Cicero : no instances. 

Note. — The relative time extension of the principal and subordinate 
verbs in the above three types of this clause may be illustrated thus : 

1 . Partial Coextension. 

^^— — ■^-^"" = time length of subordinate verb relative to 
■— — = time length of principal verb. 

2. Complete Coextension. 

^^— — "^-^— ■ = time length of subordinate verb relative to 
^"^^^^^-i— = time length of principal verb. 

3. Interrupted Coextension. 

Futurity (Subjv.) ; Actual Fact (Ind.). 
m^^^^m = time length of principal verb relative to 

■^^^^M = time length of subordinate verb. 

c) antequam, priusquam, before, (Subsequent Time.) 
Mood, Indicative, to denote an actual fact; Subjunctive, 
to denote an anticipated fact. H. 605 (520); A. 550-51 
(327); G. 574-77; B. 291, 92; HB. 507, 4; 571 ; 550, b. 

1. Indicative : nee prius fugere d^stiterunt quam, ad 
fltimexi pen^nenmt, nor did they cease fleeing before they 
came to the river y I, 53, 2. 

Caesar : priusquam occurs once (I, 53) ; antequam does not occur. 
Cicero : antequam occurs once (IV Cat;. 20) ; priusquam does not 
occur. 

2. Subjunctive: itaque priusquam quicquam conaretur, 
Divici&cum ad s6 voc&rl iubet, and so he ordered Divi- 
ciaciis to be called before him. before he should attempt any- 
thing, I, 19, II. 

Caesar: priusquam occurs 10 times ; antequam does not occur. 
Cicero : antequam occurs once (Man. 62) ; priusquam, not at all. 

d^ postquam (posteaquam), after ; ubi, ut (ut primum), 
when; simul, simul atque (ac), as soon as. (Antecedent 
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Time.) Mood, Indicative, usually Perfect or Historical 
Present. H. 602 (518); A. 543 (324); G. 561-65; B. 
287; HB. 550, 557-58: ubi sg parfttOs esse arbitrftti sunt, 
oppida sua incendimt, when they tlwught they were ready ^ 
they burned their towns, I, 5,3. 

Caesar : ubi, 29 times ; postquam, 5 } poste&quam, 2 ; simiil atque, 
once (IV, 27) ; simnl, once (IV, 26) . 

Cicero : ut, 6 times ; posteaquam, 3 (all in Man,) ; simnl atque, 2 
(I Cat. 16; II Cat. 12). 

3. Purpose (Final), ut (uti), in order that, that ; qu5, 
quOminus (=ut eO), when the clause contains a comparative 
adjective or adverb ; n6 (negative), lest, in order that not. 
Mood, Subjunctive. H. 568 (497); A. 531, i (317, i); 
G. 545; B. 282; HB. 502, 2: castella commfimt, qu6 
fadlius prohib^re posset, he fortified the ramparts in order 
that he might the more easily prohibit (them), I, 8, 7. 

Caesar : ut, 20 times ; ne, 11 ; qu5, 9 ; quSminus, 2 (I^ 31 ; IV, 22). 
Cicero: ut, 30 times; ne, 16; quo, 2. 

4. Result or Tendency (Consecutive), ut, so that ; ut n5n, 
so that not. Mood, Subjunctive. H. 570 (502); A. 537, i 
(319, I); G. 552; B. 284; HB. 513, 4; 519. 3; 521, 2. 
63 times in Caesar ; 82 in Cicero. The following classifi- 
cation of this clause may be made : 

a) Those that modify the verb directly : mOns impend§- 
bat, ut perpauci prohibSre possent, a mountain overhung, so 
that a very few could keep back (many), I, 6, 5. 

Caesar: 17 times. 
Cicero : 14 times. 

^) Those that modify an adverb, or relative adjective in 
the principal clause, as tam, ita, sic, aded, usque eO, tantus, 
talis; sometimes is (= talis), bic, eius modi: Arar Influit 
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in Rhodanum ita ut ludicflrl nOn possit, the Arar flows into 
the Rhone, so that it cannot be judged, I, 12, 2. 

Caesar: 48 times. With tantus, 16 times; ita, 10; is (= talis), 7; 
hie, 5 ; eins mod!, 4; sic, 2 (I, 38 ; II, 32) ; tarn, 2 (I, 44; II, 21). 

Cicero: ita, 27 times; tantus, 16; sic, 10; tam, 7; eius modi, 3; is 
(= talis), 2; usque ed, i (Arch. 25); talis, i (Man. 20); ista, i (I 
Cat. 2). 

5. Concessive. 

a) cum, ut (neg. n6), licet, although, even though ; quiEim- 
vis, however much. Mood, Subjunctive. H. 586, II ; 
598 (515, HI); A. 527, a, b (313); G. 587, 603-09; B. 
309, I, 2, 3; HB. 525-27, 532, 582, 8: cum ea ita sint, 
tamen, although these things are thus, nevertheless,!, 14, 18. 
See III, 9, 16: ut omnia contra opiniOnem acciderent, tamen. 

Caesar : cum, 9 times ; ut, once (III, 9) ; quamyis, once with under- 
stood predicate (IV, 2). 

Cicero : cum, 6 times ; licet, 2 (I Cat. 6; II Cat. 4). 

b) quamquam, although. Mood, Indicative, because it 
introduces an admitted fact. H. 586 (515, I); A. 527, d 
(313. e) ; G. 605 ; B. 309, 2 ; HB. 556 : ei paulO, quamquam 
sunt eiusdem generis, sunt ceteris hflmanidrSs, although they 
are of the same race, they are a little more civilized than the 
others, IV, 3, 6. 

Caesar: occurs once (IV, 3, 6). 
Cicero : 10 times. 

etsi, tametsl, etiam si, even if, even though. When 
these are conditional concessive conjunctions, they take the 
Indicative or Subjunctive according to the class of condi- 
tional sentence in which they appear. Most frequently 
they introduce pure concessive ideas and in such cases 
have the Indicative only. H. 585-86 (515, II); A. 527, c 
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(313, c); G. 604; B. 309, 2; HB. 582, 8: etsi sine fiUO 
periculO proelium fore vidSbat, tamen, although he saw that 
the battle would be without any danger^ nevertheless^ 1, 46, 6. 

Caesar: etsi, 9 times ; tametsi, once (I, 30). 
Cicero : etiam si, 7 times ; tametsi, 2. 

d^ Concessive Relative, See 2, d, Chapter IIL 

6. Comparison. 

a) Simple Comparison, 

I. By Adjective and Adverbial Correlatives: 



Adjective : 
tot 


. quot 


(jo) as many . 


. . as 


tantus . . 


. quantns 


{so) as great . 


. . as 


talis . . 


. qualis 


such 


. asy etc. 


Adverbial : 








tarn . . 


. quam 


{so) as much . 


. . as 


ita, sic . . 


. ut, uti, sicut 


{just so) 


. . aSf etc. 



Mood, Indicative. H. 584, 5 (311, 2 ; 555, II, i); A. 323, 
g (208, a); G. 642; B. 140; HB. 144, 550, ftn. 2: qui, ut 
Germanos in Gallia versarl nOluerant, ita populi R5mani 
exercitum hiemare moleste f erebant, who, as they were 
unwilling that the Germatis should live in Gaul, so they 
were vexed that the Roman army was spending the winter 
(there), II, i, 8. 

Caesar : 8 cases with sic or ita and ut, and 2 with ut alone ; 5 with 
quantum. 

Cicero : ut, 10 times ; quantum, 23 (3 attracted into Subjv.) ; quam, 
14; quot, once. 

2. quam. The verb is most frequently to be supplied 
from the principal clause. Here, however, only quam 
with an expressed predicate is considered. Mood, Indica- 
tive. H. 316, 2; 584,5(311,2; 555,11,2); A. 323, a 
(208, a); G. 644 ; B. 217, 2 ; HB. 550, ftn. 2 : naves in Vene- 
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tiam, quam plUrimas possunt, cogunt, they brought together 
into Venetia as many ships as possible^ III, 9, 23. 

Caesar: quam with expressed predicate, 13 times. 
Cicero : 14 times. 

3. atque (ac), after adjectives and adverbs of Likeness 
or Difference, as aliter, alius, contra. Mood, Indicative. 
H. 508, 5; 657, I, n. (554, I, 2, n.); A. 324, c; 384, n. 2 
(234, a, li. 2; 247, d); G. 643; B. 341, i, c; HB. 307, 2, 
a : Grd5 aliter sS hab^bat ac Belgae ad Nervios detulerant, 
the arrangement was otherwise than the Belgians used 
against the Nenni^ II, 19, 2. 

Caesar: 5 times. 

Cicero: twice with ac (III Cat. 29; IV Cat. 3) ; 3 times with atque 
(I Cat. 16; II Cat. 12; III Cat. 20). 

^) Parenthetical Comparison, ui, as. Mood, Indicative: 
neque abest suspiciO, ut Helv€tii arbitrantur, quin, etc., nor 
is it unsuspected^ as the Helvetians thinks but that^ etc., I, 
4, II. 

Caesar : 38 times. Of these 9 have an idea of cause involved, e.g. 
ita ut, II, 19, 15. 
Cicero: 12 times. 

c^ Conditional Comparison, ut si, quam si, quasi, tam- 
quam, tamquam si, sicut, sicuti, velut si, as if. Mood, 
Subjunctive. H. 316, 2; 584 (513, II); A. 524 (312); G. 
602; B. 307; HB. 504, 3. This is really a protasis of a 
conditional sentence with the apodosis omitted : quod 
crad^litatem, velut si c6ram adesset, horr^rent, because they 
shuddered at {his) cruelty just as though he were present^ 
.1, 32, 12. 

Caesar: velut si occurs once (I, 32). 

Cicero : sicut, 5 times ; tamquam, 5 ; quasi, once (Man. 23). sicut 
tamquam, and quasi occur a few times without predicates. 
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7. Conditional. 

a) Pure Conditions, si, si quidem, si modo ; negative : 
nisi (nl), sin; double conditions: slve (sen) . . . slve 
(sen). H. 572-83 (506-11); A. 511-28 (304-u); G. 
589-601 ; B. 301-06 ; HB. 573-82. For a full discussion of 
the various classes of conditional sentences see Chapter IV. 

b) Conditional Relative. Introduced by a Relative, or In- 
definite Relative Pronoun, or by a Relative Adverb, as ubi, 
cum, quandC, ut, either alone or compounded with -cumque. 
Mood, Indicative or Subjunctive, according to the kind of 
conditional sentence in which it appears as a protasis. 
H. 593. I ; 601, 4 (507, III, 2, 3); A. 519, 542 (316, 322); 
G. 593, i; 625, 2; B. 312, I, 2; HB. 228, 3, b; 577: cum 
sS Inter equitum turmas Inslnuav^nuit, ex essedls dSsiliunt, 
whenever {if ever) they worked their way into the ranks of 
the cavalry^ they leap down, from the chariots^ IV, 33, 4. 
See I, *, Chapter III. 

Caesar: with cum, 21 times; qoicumque, 12 times; ubi, 3 times 
(II, 6; IV, 10; IV, 26); quisquis, once (II, 17). 
Cicero : quicumque occurs 6 times. 

c) Conditional Comparison. See 6, c^ above. 

d) Conditional Concessive, See 5, ^, above. 

e) Conditional Proviso. See 8, below. 

8. Proviso, dum, modo, dummodo, modo ut, tantum ut, 
if only^ provided that. Rarely (ita) . . . ut, n6 is found. 
Mood, Subjunctive. H. 587 (513, I); A. 528 (314); G. 
573 ; B. 310 ; HB. 529 : ml metti llberabis, dum modo inter 
m6 atque XI miirus intersit,^^« will free me from fear, if 
only the city wall stands between you and me, I Cat. 10, 10.. 

Caesar : does not occur. 

Cicero : 5 times with dum modo (I Cat. id, 10 ; ib. 22, 8 ; II. 15, 2 ; 
15,4; IV, I, 10). 
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9. Ablative Absolute. 

This construction, though grammatically independent, is 
logically equivalent to a subordinate clause. H. 489 (43 1) ; 
A. 419-20(255); G. 409-10; B. 227; HB. 421. 448 times 
in Caesar; 121 in Cicero. It may be equivalent to a sub- 
ordinate clause expressing, 

a) Time: omnibus r6bus compar&tis, diem dicunt, when 
all things had been prepared^ they set a day, I, 6, 15. 

b) Cause: sp€ subl&t&, parati5r6s ad pericula subeunda 
essent, since they had lost hope^ they were more ready to 
undergo dangers, I, 5i 7- 

r) Condition : neque homines, dat& f acult&te, temper&tfirOs 
existim&bat, neither did he think that men would restrain 
themselves if an opportunity were given them, I, 7, 16. 

d) Concession: paucis d6fendentibus, ezpugnftre n5n po- 
tuit, he could not capture (the town), although few were 
defending (it), II, 12, 7. 
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CHAPTER III 

ADJECTIVE CLAUSES 

There is only one subordinate clause that is used as an 
adjective — the Relative clause. There are, however, 
many subdivisions of this clause. It may be introduced 
by a Relative pronoun, as qui, quae, quod ; by a Relative 
adjective, as quantus ; or by a Relative adverb, as unde, 
qu5. Mood, Indicative or Subjunctive. H. 589-93 (453); 
A. 279, a; 303-08 (180, c; 198-202); G. 610-37; B- 
311-12; HB. 284, 322-27. This clause may be divided 
into two general classes. 

1. Those that take the Indicative. 

a) Simple Limitation, proximi sunt Germftnis qui tr&ns 
Rhgnum incolunt, they are next to the Germans who live 
across the Rhine, I, i, 11. 

Caesar: 274 times. Book I, 84; II, 57; III, 50; IV, 83. 

Cicero: 406 times. Cat. I, 52 ; II, 64; III, 56; IV, 61 ; Arch., 55 ; 
Man., 118. 

Note. — These figures do not include Relatives at the beginning of 
sentences except where they really introduce subordinate clauses. (See 
Note I at the end of this chapter.) Relative clauses expressing com- 
parison, discussed under 6, a in Chapter II, are also not included. There 
are 69 simple limitation Relative clauses in Caesar and 44 in Cicero that 
allow their predicates to be attracted into the Subjunctive. (See Attrac- 
tion of Mood, p. 43.) 

b) With Indefinite Antecedent {Conditional). Intro- 
duced by the simple Relative, or by the compound indefinite 
Relatives quisquis and quicumque. Mood, Indicative or 
Subjunctive, according to the kind of conditional sentence 

26 
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in which the clause appears. H. 593, i ; 589, I, n. (507, 
III, 2); A. 519(316); G. 625; B. 312, I, 2; HB. 228, 3, 
b> 577' quidquid possunt pedestribus valent c5piis, what- 
ever (Jf) they were able to do (anything) they did with land 
forces^ II, 17, 21. (See 7, by Chapter II, for Conditional 
Relatives that express time.) 

Caesar: quisquis occurs once (II, 17) ; quicumque, 6 times. 
Cicero : quisquis occurs 6 times ; quicumque, 7 times. 

c) Relative clauses expressing comparison, being essen- 
tially adverbial, are treated under clauses of comparison. 
(See 6, ^, I, 2, and 3, Chapter II.) Rarely comparison 
is expressed by the simple Relative: eadem est fortHna 
quae ill5rum (est), the lot is the same as of others ^ III Cat. 
27, 2. 

2. Those that take the Subjunctive. 

a) Characteristic. This clause expresses some such 
idea as " a man of the sort, or of such a character that.** 
H. 591 (503); A. 535 (320); G. 631; B. 283; HB. 502, 
521 : ea quae ad proficiscendum pertlnerent comparare, to 
prepare things {of the sort) that had to do with the departure, 
I, 3, 2. There are 34 cases in Caesar and 98 in Cicero. 
Several subdivisions should be lioted : 

1. After general expressions of existence and nonexist- 
ence, as sunt qui, there are those who ; nem5 est qui, there 
is no one who, H. 591, i (503, I); A. 535, a (320, a); 
G. 631, 2 ; B. 283, 2 ; HB. 517, 2 : esse ngminem quern nOn 
super&re possint, that there were none whom they could not 
conquer, IV, 7, 14. 5 times in Caesar ; 27 in Cicero. 

2. After finus, s61us, the one who, the only one who. 
H. 591, 5 (503, n, I); A. 535, b (320, b); G. 631, i; 
B. 283, 2; HB. 521, I, a, ftn. : s6l0s esse qui CimbrOs intrS. 
8u6s f in6s ingredi prohibuerint, that they were the only ones 
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that kept the Cimbrifrom coming into their territory ^ II, 4, 5. 
Once in Caesar ; 6 times in Cicero. 

3. After indignus, dignus, aptus, idOneus. H. 591, 7 
(503, II, 2); A. 535, f (320, f); G. 631, i; B. 282, 3; 
HB. 513,' 3: idOneOs homines d61ig6bat quOrum quisque 
capere posset, he chose suitable men each of whom he was 
able to control, VII, 31, 4. Only once in all Caesar; twice 
in Cicero (Man. 5 ; ib. 19). 

b) Purpose, H. 59o(497, 1); A. 531,2(317,2); G.630; 
B. 282, 2 ; HB. 502, 2 : mittunt 16g&t5s qui dicerent, they 
sent legates to say, I, 7, 11. The antecedent is usually the 
object of the main verb ; often the subject. 

Caesar: 28 times (14 after mittd). 
Cicero : 6 times. 

c) Cause. H. 592 (517); A. 535, e (320, e); G. 633 ; 
B. 283, 3, a; HB. 523: Caesarem iniariam facere qui 
vectigaiia d6teri6ra faceret, that Caesar did wrong wito 
{because he) was making the taxes less valuable, I, 36, 10. 

Caesar: 8 times (3 with quare). 
Cicero : 21 times. 

d) Concession, H. 593, 2 (515, III); A. 535, e (320, e); 
G. 634; B. 283, 3; HB. 523: quibus proeliis fractfe qui 
plurlmum ante in Gallia potuissent, that they had been 
crushed by these battles who {although they) had previously 
been most powerful in Gaul, I, 31, 23. One case in 
Caesar; one in Cicero (III Cat. 10). 

Note. — c and d are modifications of the Characteristic clause. See 
a, above. 

e) Result. Introduced by a regular Relative, preceded 
in the main clause by tarn, ita, etc., or by quin (= qui n5n) 
after negative verbs or expressions. H. 591, 2 ; 594, II 
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(504, 2); A. 535, c; 559 (319, 2; 319, d); G. 631; 
B. 284, 2 ; HB. 519, 3, a, b : sectitae sunt tempest&tSs quae 
nostrOs in castris contln6rent, storms followed which {so 
that they) kept our men in camp^ IV, 34, 8. 

Caesar : 2 cases with simple Relative (II, 16, 9 ; IV, 34, 8) ; 3 cases 
with quin. 

Cicero : 23 times. 

y) Conditional. See i, ^, above. 

Caesar: Relative Clauses with Subjunctive, 152; of Purpose, 28; 
of Characteristic, 34 ; of Result, 9 ; of Cause, 8 ; of Concession, i ; with 
Subjunctive by attraction in Informal Indirect Discourse, 3 (I, 16; 
IV, 2 ; IV, 11); by attraction in Indirect Discourse,* 69. Of these 69, 
12 are doubly attracted in that they are in Subordinate Subjunctive 
clauses that are themselves in Indirect Discourse. 

Cicero: Relative Clauses with Subjunctive, 184; by attraction, 44. 

Note i. — A Relative at the beginning of a sentence usually docs 
not introduce a Relative Clause but is equivalent to a Demonstrative. 
This occurs very often in Caesar. H. 510 (453); A. 308, f (201, e) ; 
G. 636, n. 2; B. 251, 6; HB. 284, 8: qu5 proelid snbUltl, Hely^til 
coepenmt, encouraged by this battle the Helvetians began, etc, I, 15, 8. 

Note 2. — A Relative frequentiy serves a double purpose in that 
it introduces a Relative Clause, the predicate of which is a verb which 
controls the Indirect Discourse, and it itself is the Subject Accusative 
of this Indirect Discourse Clause depending on its own predicate. 
There are 62 cases of this in Caesar : quam tertiam esse Galliae partem 
dizerimus, which I had said was the third part of Gaul, II, i, 4. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 

A CONDITIONAL sentence consists of a principal clause 
called the Apodosis, and a subordinate clause called the 
Protasis. If he learns (protasis), I shall be happy (apodo- 
sis). For grammar references and information concerning 
introductory conjunctions, see 7, a^ under adverbial clauses, 
Chapter II. 

There are three kinds of conditional sentences: Real, 
Ideal, and Unreal; or from another viewpoint, Present, 
Past, and Future. Each of these has two classes. Con- 
ditional sentences a and b in the table on page 32 may 
express general instead of particular ideas with no change 
of form except as shown in H. 578, 2 (508, 5, 2); A. 518 
(309); B. 302, 2, 3; HB. 576, a. They merely add, in 
translating, everxn the Protasis and always in the Apodosis, 
thus stating general truths, e,g, ut, si illi premantur (pre- 
muntur), ezpeditum ad suQs receptum habeant (habent), so 
that if they are ever hard pressed^ they always have an easy 
retreat to their own men^ IV, 33, 7 (a present Real condition 
expressing a general idea). The Protasis of a conditional 
sentence expressing a general idea is frequently a Relative 
clause introduced by an Indefinite Relative, or a Relative 
having an antecedent like any one or every one^ which in- 
cludes all of a class of objects ; e,g, ut fortunam quaecumque 
accidat ezperiantur, that they should test fortune whatever 
(if anything) happens, I, 31, 60. 

The table on page 32 gives the moods, tenses, and English 
translation regularly required in the various kinds of con- 
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ditional sentences. Tenses in black type are the regular 
ones — those which the student in Caesar should master. 
Others are for reference only. 
Irregularities in Conditional Sentences: 

1. The Protasis may be disguised, or appear in 

a) A Participle : damn&tum, poenam sequi oportebat, if 
convicted^ it behooved that he should be punished, I, 4, 3. 

b) An Ablative Absolute : neque homines, data facult&te 
(si facuitas data erit or dabitur), temperattirOs (temper&- 
bunt) ezistimabat, neither did he think that the men ivould 
restrain themselves , if an opportunity were given^ I, 7, 17. 

^) A Noun, or Adverb, or Clause. 

2. The Apodosis may likewise appear in 

a) A Noun : his auxilium pollicitus (direct : vQbis auxi- 
lium dab5), si ab Su6bis premerentur (prememini), promising 
aid to them, if they should be hard pressed by the Suebi, IV, 
19, 3. Only one case in the first four books of Caesar. 

^) An Imperative : si velit (vis) suos recipere, obsidSs sibi 
remittat (remitte), that he should send hostages to him if he 
wished to recover his own. III, 8, 20. 6 cases in the first 
four books of Caesar. 

^) An Independent Subjunctive : si permanent, ea ezspeo 
tent (Hortatory), if they remain, let them expect these things, 
II Cat. II, 15. _ 

rf) An Exclamatory Accusative : forttin&tam rem pu- 
bllcam, si hanc sentinam eiecerit ! O happy state, if he drains 
ojf these dregs, II Cat. 7, i. 

3. The Protasis may be wholly omitted: neque per 
LucullOs impetr&visset ? could he not have obtained it through 
the Luculli(ii he had desired)? Arch. 26, 2. 

4. Conditions frequently have Protases of one class and 
Apodoses of another. These are called Mixed Conditions : 
si quid opus esset, sese ad eum venturum fuisse (vSnissem) ; 
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direct : if there were any necessity^ I would have come to 
him, I, 34, 5. 

Examples of Conditional Sentences in Direct Discourse : 

Real, a (Present Particular). No case in Caesar except 

in Indirect Discourse: quid est quod ezspect6s, si neque 

nox obsctirare coetus potest ? what is there which you can 

look forward to if night cannot hide your meetings f I Cat. 

6, 7. 

Real, b (Past Particular) : etsi prope ez&cta iam aestfls 
erat, e6 exercitum dHzit, even if summer were already 
almost gone ^ he led the army there ^ III, 28, i. 

Real, c (Future More Vivid). No case in Caesar except 
in Indirect Discourse : si tS Interfici lusser5, erit verendum, 
if I shall order that you be killed, it will have to be feared, 
I Cat. 5, 6. 

1 H. 574, 3 (p. 283, ftn. I); A. 516, c (307, c); G. 595. 16 times in 
Qiesar, all in Indirect Discourse with either the Perfect or Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive. See I, 20, II: si accidisset (accident), ezistimatiiniin (ezisti- 
mabit). Out of 57 conditional sentences of this type in Cicero 37 have the 
Future Perfect in the Protasis. 

« H. 533, 2 (508, 2); A. 516, 2, a, n.; 468 (307, 2, a, n.); G. p. 381, first 
illustration; HB. 580, a: si permanent, mementdte, II Cat. 5, 12. 

« H. 574, 3; A. 516, c, n. (307, c, R.); G. 595: si sustulerit, 
pr5paga(ye)rit, II Cat. 11, 4. 

* H. 533, 2; A. 516, d (307, d); G. 595, n. 2. Especially with verbs of 
necessity (Passive Periphrastic) and possibility (possum). The former is 
found once, the latter 6 times in Caesar — all in Indirect Discourse : si 
qnaererent (quaerent), reperire posse (possmit),I,40, 26: nisi sit (erit), 
esse (est) faciendum, I, 31, 56. 

6 H. 576 (509); A. 516, c (307, c); G. 596, i; B. 303; HB. 580. No 
cases in Caesar or Cicero. 

• H. 576, last example (509); G. 596, i; B. 303; HB. 580. No cases in 
Caesar or Cicero. 

' H. 583 (511, I n. 2, 3; ib. 2 and n.); A. 517, b, c, d (308, b, c); G. 
597, R. 2, 3; B. 304, 3; HB. 582, 3, a and n. i : sicivis R5manu8 Archias 
legibus non esset, perficere potuit, Arch. 25, i. 
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Ideal, d (Future Less Vivid). No case in Caesar except 
in Indirect Discourse : quibus ego si m6 restitisse dicam, 
nlmium mihi sUmam, if I should say ' that I had resisted 
thetn^ I would take too much glory to myself^ III Cat. 22, 4. 

Unreal, e (Present Contrary to Fact). No case in Cae- 
sar except in Indirect Discourse : servi mei si m6 ist5 pactG 
mettterent, domum relinquendam putarem, if my servants 
were to fear me in that way^ I would think that I ought to 
leave home y I Cat. 17, i. 

Unreal, /(Past Contrary to Fact). No case in Caesar 
except in Indirect Discourse : nisi Ilias exstitisset, tumu- 
lus n5men obruisset, unless that famous Iliad had existed^ 
this tomb would have buried his name^ Arch. 24, 5. 

Caesar : Out of 102 conditional sentences in the four books of Caesar 
only II are in Direct Discourse. Of these 1 1, 10 are Real, b (Past Par- 
ticular), and one is a mixed condition. Introductory conjunctions are 
as follows: si, 81 times; nisi, 8; etsi, 6; sive . . . sive, 4; sin, i; 
tametsi, i. 

Cicero: 186 conditional sentences, of which 11 are in Indirect Dis- 
course and 14 in Informal Indirect Discourse. They are as follows : 
Real, a (Present Particular), 60 ; Real, a (Present General), 3 ; Real, b 
(Past Particular), 12 ; Real, c (Future More Vivid), 57 ; Ideal, d (Future 
Less Vivid), 8; Unreal, e (Present Contrary to Fact), 16; Unreal,/" 
(Past Contrary to Fact), 12 ; Mixed, 13. 



Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse 

Conditional sentences in Indirect Discourse assume, 
because of attraction (cf. Attraction of Mood, p. 43), cer- 
tain definite forms different from those regularly required, 
as shown in the table on page 32. Since practically all of 
the conditional sentences in Caesar appear in Indirect Dis- 
course, it is absolutely essential that the student should 
become familiar with the matter on the following pages. 
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H. 646-48 (527); A. 589-90 (337); G. 656-59; B. 319- 
22; HB. 534, 2; 536. 

The Protasis, the "if" part of the condition, being a 
subordinate clause, is always found with the Subjunctive in 
Indirect Discourse.^ H. 649, i (527); A. 577, second par- 
agraph; 593 (337, I); G. 650, 656, i; B. 314, i; HB. 534, 
2. The Apodosis has its predicate attracted into the In- 
finitive (if not an Imperative, which changes to the Sub- 
junctive; or an Independent Subjunctive, e,g. Hortatory, 
which retains its original mood). 

Let us notice the first conditional sentence in Caesar, I, 
7, 21 : respondit si quid vellent, ad Id. Apr. reverterentur, he 
answered that if they wished anything they should return on 
the Ides of April. In Direct Discourse Caesar said : si quid 
vultis, revertimini (Imper.), if you wish anything^ come 
backf etc. vultis, the Protasis verb, must, as stated above, 
go into the Subjunctive. It does not go into the Present 
Subjunctive because the sequence is secondary (depending 
on respondit); thus we find the Imperfect, vellent. rever- 
timini, being an Imperative, changes to the Subjunctive, 
not the Infinitive, as the Apodosis verb usually does. It 
goes into the Imperfect, also, instead of the Present, 
because of the secondary sequence. If the principal verb 
had been Primary (Present or Future), both vultis and rever- 
timini would have gone into the Present Subjunctive. 

Let us- notice one other example, I, 10,4: id si fieret, 
intellegebat futurum (esse), if this should be done, he knew 
that it would be, etc. Direct : si id fiat, erit, if this shall 

^ Cicero in several instances deviates from this practically universal rule. 
Cf. ^i dubitabunt, ego me profiteer relatiirum (referam), Man. 58, 7. This 
is probably due to the fact that Cicero, after he had proceeded as far as dubi- 
tabunt in Direct Discourse, by a sudden change, so common with extempo- 
raneous speakers, changed to the Indirect. 
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CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 37 

be doney it will be, etc. Sequence of tenses has no influence 
on the Infinitive, so the Apodosis verb changes from the 
Future Indicative to the Future Infinitive in Indirect Dis- 
course, ftttHrum (esse). The sequence of tenses affects 
fiet, the Protasis verb, which, as we have learned, always 
changes to the Subjunctive. The sequence, being secon- 
dary, demands either the Imperfect or the Pluperfect, fiet 
is incomplete time; hence must go into the Imperfect, 
fieret. For these principles of sequence see table on p. 41. 

The table on page 36 gives the Moods and Tenses re- 
quired in the six regular kinds of conditional sentences 
when under the influence of Indirect Discourse. 

Note Particularly : 

1. That there is no difference between the Real, ^, and 
the Ideal, d (Future More Vivid and Less Vivid) Condi- 
tions in Indirect Discourse. The sense of the context will 
determine the kind. 

2. The Apodoses of the two conditions conceived as con- 
trary to fact are identical in Indirect Discourse, but the 
difference in the Protasis verb will indicate the kind of 
condition. 

3. The Protases of the Conditions mentioned in 2 remain 
the same in Indirect as in Direct Discourse. 

Examples of Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse : 

Real, a (Present Particular) : praest&re (praestat in direct), 

si lam princip&tum Galliae obtingre nQn possint (possumus); 

direct : it is better if we can no longer hold the power in 

Gauly etc., I, 17, 7. • 

Real, b (Past Particular): in eOs omnia ezempla Mere 
(edit, hist. pres. in direct), si qua res nQn ad volunt&tem eius 
facta sit (est); direct: he practiced upon them all kinds of 
torture^ if anything was done contrary to his will^ I, 31, 53. 
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Real, c (Future More Vivid): si vim facere cdnentur 
(cdn&bimini), prohlbittirum (prohibebO) ostendit; direct: if 
you shall attempt to use force, I zvill prevent you, I, 8, to. 

Ideal, ^(Future Less Vivid). Only two cases, both ir- 
regular, in Caesar: si veteris contum^liae oblivisci vellet 
(velit), num recentium inifiri&rum memoriam d€p6nere 
posse? (potest,^ Ind. because predicate of a rhetorical ques- 
tion) ; direct : if it {the Roman people) should be willing to 
forget the old insult, can it forget recent injmies ? I, 14, 8. 

Unreal, ^(Present Contrary to Fact): ut ipsi concedi n5n 
oport6ret, si in nostrOs fines impetum facepet; direct: it 
would not be proper to yield to me, if I were making an attack 
upon your territory, I, 44, 30. No change of mood in the 
Apodosis verb because of the influence of the ut-clause. 

Unreal, / (Past Contrary to Fact): si alicuius iniuriae 
sibi cOnscius fuisset, non f uisse (fuit) difficile cavSre ; direct : 
if it {the Roman people) had been conscious of any wrong, it 
would not have been difficult to be on the lookout, I, 14, 5. 

Caesar: Total conditional sentences (four books), 102: in Indirect 
Discourse, 76 as follows : Real, a (Present Particular), 16 ; Real, d 
(Past Particular), 3 ; Real, c (Future More Vivid), 46 ; Ideal, d (Future 
Less Vivid), 2 ; Unreal, e (Present Contrary to Fact), i (I, 34) ; Un- 
real,/ (Past Contrary to Fact), i (1, 14, 5) ; Real, a (Present General), 
2 (III, 22 ; IV, 33) ; Real, b (Past General), i ; Mixed, 4. 

Cicero: 186 conditional sentences, of which only 13 are in Indirect 
Discourse, as follows : Real, a (Present Particular), i ; Real, c (Future 
More Vivid), 9; Ideal, d (Future Less Vivid), i (II Cat. 19) ; Unreal, 
e (Present Contrary to Fact), i (Arch. 4, 3) ; Unreal,/ (Past Contrary 
to Fact), I (II Cat. 4, 2). 

Conditional Sentences in Informal Indirect 
Discourse 

When the thought or statement of some other person 
than the writer or speaker is expressed in a subordinate 
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clause (other than the Indirect Discourse Clause) with the 
verb of saying to be supplied from the context, this is 
called Informal, or Implied Indirect Discourse. Con- 
ditional sentences under these conditions follow the regu- 
lar rules for sequence of tenses. H. 649, I (528, i); A. 
591-2 (340-41); G. 662-3 ; B. 323 ; HB. 535, I, a; 536, a. 
The Apodosis verb, which in Formal Indirect Discourse 
becomes Infinitive, appears as the predicate of the subordi- 
nate clause. The Protasis verb always appears in the 
Subjunctive by attraction : ^ cOnsilid ut, si possent (possu- 
mus in Direct), castellum expugnarent (expugnabimus), we 
will storm the redoubt if we can (direct), II, 9, 11. Here 
we have a Future More Vivid Condition in Informal Indi- 
rect Discourse. The Apodosis verb, ezpugnftrent, which 
in Regular Indirect Discourse would have been in the 
Future Infinitive, futtiros (esse), here becomes the predi- 
cate of the ut-clause. Its tense is Imperfect because of 
the sequence, depending on cOnatt sunt. The Protasis 
verb, being the predicate of a clause subordinate to expug- 
narent, and because of the influence of the Informal In- 
direct Discourse, must appear in the Subjunctive under 
secondary sequence. 

Note. — For subordinate clauses in general in Informal Indirect 
Discourse, see Note 2, under i, Noun Clauses. 

Occurrences in Caesar and Cicero : 

Of the 102 conditional sentences in the first four books of Caesar, 14 
are in Informal Indirect Discourse as compared with 76 in Regular 
Indirect Discourse. 

Of the 186 conditional sentences in Cicero, 11 are in Informal, while 
14 are in Regular Indirect Discourse. 

^ Cicero in several instances allows the Protasis verb in a Real, c (More 
Vivid Future) Condition to appear unattracted. Cf. Man. 58, 7 : si dttbita- 
bunt, ego mg profiteer relattirum. 
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CHAPTER V 

SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

A SUBJECT of vital importance in the mastery of Subordi- 
nate Clause Syntax is the Sequence of Tenses. The first 
fact to be noted in a discussion of this subject is that 
its laws apply only to Subjunctive verbs in subordinate 
clauses. This principle is due to the fact that the tenses 
of the Subjunctive in subordinate clauses usually express 
time relative to that of the verbs upon which they depend. 
These Subjunctive tenses may express, a) incomplete, or 
contemporaneous action ; 6) future, or subsequent action ; 
or c) completed, or past action, with reference to the time 
of the main verb. 

Tenses are either Primary or Secondary (Historical). 
Primary tenses include all forms that relate to the Present 
or Future; Secondary, all that relate to the Past. A 
Primary principal verb can be followed regularly only 
by a Primary Subjunctive verb; a Secondary, by a Sec- 
ondary Subjunctive verb. For example, fiebat in I, 2, 13, 
being Secondary, is followed by vagarentur, a Secondary- 
Subjunctive verb. 

The following table shows in all Moods the Primary and 
Secondary tenses in both principal and subordinate clauses. 
The Caesar student should give attention chiefly to the 
tenses in black type ; others are largely for reference. 

References: H. S44-SO (491-9S); A. 482--85 (285-87); 
G. 509-19; B. 267-79; HB. 476-80. 

40 
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Principal Clause 


Subordinate Clause ' 


Primary Tenses 


Present or In- 
complete Time 


Future Time 


Past or Com- 
pleted Time 


Ind. ; Present, Future, 
Perf.,1 Put.Perf., 
Hist. Present.2 

Subjv. ; Pres., Perf. 
Impv. : Present, Future 
Inf. : Present or Future 
(in Indirect if main 
vb. is Primary.) 8 


Present 
Subjunctive 


Present 
Subjunctive or 
Pres. Periphras- 
tic Subjv.* 


Perfect 
Subjunctive 


Secondary Tenses 

Ind.: Imperf., Perf., 

Plupf.,Hist.Pres.2 

Subjv. : Imperf., Perf.,^ 
Plupf. 

Inf.: Hist.;« Pres. or 
Fut. (in Indirect if 
main vb.is Secondary) ^ 


Imperfect 
Subjunctive 


Imperfect 
Subjunctive or 
Imperf. Peri- 
phrastic Subjv. 


Pluperfect 
Subjunctive 



1 When equivalent to the English Present Perfect, or when the idea of pres- 
ent completion is uppermost. H. 546 (492, 2, n. i) ; A. 485, a (287, a) ; G. 
511, R. 3, 4; HB. 478: pugnatum sit, potuit, I, 26, 6. 5 times in Caesar. 

*^ May be either primary or secondary according to the sense. H. 546 (595, 
II) ; A. 485, e (287, e) ; G. 511, R. i ; B. 268, 3. In Caesar, primary, 233; sec- 
ondary, 88. 

8H.548(495,IV);A.485,jandn.; 585,a,b (336,6, n. 2); G. 518; B. 268, 
2; HB. 483: respondit . . . dari quod teneret (secondary), I, 14, 2. 

* Only in the active voice where greater definiteness is required : probat 
. . . obtenturus esset, I, 3, 19. 

fi H. 547, i; A. 485, j, first example; G. 511, R. 2. 

• quod essent polliciti, flagitare, I, 16, 2. 6 times in Caesar. 

Points Worthy of Special Notice, 

1. The Perfect Indicative is often considered Primary 
—when present time is clearly in the writer's mind. 

2. The Historical Present may be either Primary or 
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Secondary according to the sense.^ The Secondary pre- 
dominates in Caesar at the proportion of three to one. 

3. The Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive of the 
Contrary to Fact Conditions resist the influence of 
sequence. 

4. Purpose Clauses (except those after verbs of Fear- 
ing) have, as a rule, only the Present and Imperfect Sub- 
junctive. This emphasizes the purpose, rather than the 
attainment. 

5. In double sequence, ue, where one subordinate 
clause is itself principal to a second subordinate clause, 
the sequence often shifts from primary to secondary in 
the second clause. 

6. A Subjunctive Clause depending on the Indirect 
Discourse will take secondary sequence if the Infinitive is 
Perfect; if Present or Future, it will take its sequence 
from the main verb on which the Indirect Discourse 
depends. 

7. Clauses of Result often have the Present or Perfect 
Subjunctive after secondary tenses. This emphasizes the 
result. It is rare in Caesar.^ 

Examples of Sequence : 
Primary : 

1. est (pres. ind.) aditus, ut habeant (pres. subjv.), IV, 
2, I. 

2. queritur (pres. ind.), quod sit d^stitutus (perf. subjv.), 
I, 16, 21. 

3. cOnantur (hist, pres.), ut ezeant (pres. subjv.), I, 5, 
2. 

^ The cum temporal clause always takes secondary sequence after the 
Historical Present. 

2 There are only 9 cases in Caesar. Out of 463 instances of Result Clauses 
in Cicero only 61 have Perfect Subjunctives after secondary tenses. '^ 
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4. mS metti liberabis (fut. ind.), dum modo murus inter- 
sit (pres. subjv.), Cic. I Cat. I, 10, 10. 

5. ut iadicari n5n possit (pres. subjv.), in utram partem 
fluat (pres. subjv.), I, 12, 3. 

Secondary : 

1. civit&ti persuasit (perf. ind.), ut exirent (imperf. 
subjv.), I, 2, 4. 

2. fi^bat (imperf. ind.), ut vagarentur (imperf. subjv.), 
1,2,13. 

3. I§gat5s mittunt (hist, pres.), cum possent (imperf. 
subjv.), I, II, 3- 

4. ut posset (imperf. subjv.), dum convenirent (imperf. 
subjv.), I, 7» 19- 

5. ut tenuissent (plupf. subjv.), priusquam appetissent 
(plupf. subjv.), I, 43, 20. 

6. flagitare (hist, inf.), quod essent poUiciti (plupf. 
subjv.), I, 16, I. 

Sequence in Caesar: 

There are 840 cases of sequence in Caesar. Of these 
210 are Primary and 630 Secondary. The Historical 
Present takes the Primary Sequence 233 times ; Secondary, 
%^ times. The Perfect Indicative outside of the Indirect 
Discourse has Primary Sequence only 5 times. 

. Attraction of Mood 

Clauses regularly taking their verbs in the Indicative 
usually allow these verbs to be attracted into the Subjunc- 
tive when inside of 

a) Another clause which regularly requires its verb to 
be in the Subjunctive, or when depending upon an Inde- 
pendent Subjunctive,^ such as the Hortatory, or Optative. 

* There are only three Independent Subjunctives in Caesar: VII, 38; 
VII, 77; VII, 77. 
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cum ei qui transissent (transierant) suis auzilium f erre non 
possent, when they who had crossed over were not able to 
carry help to their own men^ I, 13, 15. 

h) The Indirect Discourse, eo sibi minus dubitati5nis 
dari, quod eas r6s memoria teneret (teneO), that less of 
doubt was given him because he remembered these things^ 

I, 14, I. This accounts for the very frequent occurrence 
of Subjunctives in Relative and Conditional Clauses in 
Caesar, there being 72 cases of attraction in clauses of the 
latter kind, and 69 in the former in the first four books of 
Caesar. 11.643(524); A. 593 (342); G. 663 ; 629; B. 
324, 1,2; HB. 539. 

Exception, Frequently Indicative clauses, used either 
parenthetically or as unnecessary and not integral parts 
of the sentence, resist this attraction. This occurs also 
when the fact is to be especially emphasized. H. 643, 3, 
4 (524, 2); A. 593, a (342, a); G. 629, R. Such instances 
are confined in Caesar almost entirely to Relative and ut- 
parenthetical clauses of Comparison. Cicero frequently 
allows the Protasis verb of a Condition in the Indirect 
Discourse to resist attraction.^ In classical prose, temporal 
clauses, especially with dum, sometimes resist attraction 
(cf. Gildersleeve-I^odge, 655, R. 3 ; 663, i, n. i): cum esset 
Caesar in citeriore Gallia, ita uti supra demonstravimus, etc., 
when Caesar was in hither Gaul, as we have shown above^ 

II, I, I ; angustOs sg fines habere arbitrabantur, qui . . . 
patebant, they thought that they had narrow borders, which 
extended, I, 2, 18. 

In Caesar there are 42 clauses that resist attraction in 
the Indirect Discourse. 

^ qui 81 dubitabunt, ego me profiteer relaturum (esse), Man. 58, 7. 
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Infinitive Tense Equivalents in Indirect Discourse 

The Infinitive in Indirect Discourse is merely a repre- 
sentative of some finite form of the verb in Direct Dis- 
course. It is independent of the laws of sequence and 
expresses the same kind of time as the verb for which it 
stands. The Present Infinitive may stand for any tense 
expressing present time, the Future for any tense express- 
ing future time, and the Perfect for any tense expressing 
past time. The verb in the Direct Discourse for which 
the Infinitive stands is always Indicative except the Sub- 
junctive in the apodosis of a conditional sentence. The 
Imperative, the Indicative of a real question asking for an 
answer, and the independent Subjunctives (Deliberative, 
Hortatory, and Optative) of the Direct become or remain 
Subjunctive in the Indirect. 

Let us notice the first infinitive in an Indirect Discourse 
clause in Caesar: Gall5s obtinere dictum est, it has been 
said t/iat the Gauls possess (one part), I, i, 17. obtinere 
is present because it represents a present tense of the finite 
verb in the direct discourse, although it depends on a past 
principal verb, and is, therefore, past so far as the writer 
is concerned. The direct form would be : GalU obtinent. 
Again, conciliaturum (esse), I, 3, 22, represents conciliabO 
in the direct. It is future because it represents a future 
tense in the direct. 

The following table shows the various finite forms for 
which the Infinitive tenses may stand in the Indirect Dis- 
course. It will throw much light on the preceding dis- 
cussion and will assist the student to acquire a better 
understanding of the Indirect Discourse in general. 
Tenses in black type are those with which the Caesar 
student should be very familiar ; others are for reference, 
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iNraanvE in Indirect Discourse 


Finite Verb in Direct Discourse 


• Present 


Present Indicative^ 
Imperfect Indicative ^ 


Perfect Periphrastic 
-urum fuisse 


Imperfect Subjunctive ' 


Future 


Future Indicative 
Future Perfect Indicative^ 
Present Subjunctive ^ 
Perfect Subjunctive ® 


Perfect 


Imperfect Indicative 
Perfect Indicative 
Pluperfect Indicative 


Perfect Periphrastic 
-urum fuisse 


Pluperfect Subjunctive ® 



1 a) This may be a Present of a verb of necessity (Passive Periphrastic), or 
of possibility (possum), both of which are equivalent to future time: tdtius 
Galliae sese potiri posse sperant, I, 3, 25; esse faciendum, I, 31, 56. 
d) This may be a Historical Present. See edere, I, 31, 53. This is an 
apodosis of a Real, d (Past Particular Condition). 

2 Continued or repeated action in past time. A. 584, a, n. (336, A, n. i). 
8 In the apodosis of an Unreal, g (Present Contrary to Fact) Condition. 

The apodoses of both kinds of Unreal Conditions are identical in the Indifect 
Discourse. See Note 8 under table of conditional sentences in Indirect Dis- 
course, page 36. 

* The Real, c (More Vivid Future) Condition may have the Future Perfect 
in the apodosis. 

s In the apodosis of the Ideal, ^(Future Less Vivid) Condition. 

• In the apodosis of the Unreal,/ (Past Contrary to Fact) Condition. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SUBORDINATE CLAUSES BY YEARS 

The following table shows what clauses and divisions 
of clauses should be known by the High School student 
in the second, third, and fourth years of the course. The 
list in the Caesar column contains clauses that appear ten 
times or over in the first four books. The same idea has, 
with several exceptions made for sufficient reason, guided 
the selection in the Cicero and Vergil columns. Clauses 
not mentioned in these columns occur so infrequently that 
they should be mastered only when met in the reading of 
the text. The teacher of High School Latin may thus be 
guided to direct without waste the energy expended by his 
students on subordinate clause syntax. 

Some definite requirements should be made of pupils 
looking toward the mastery of the necessary knowledge of 
subordinate clauses and their syntax in the proper order 
and at the time when such knowledge is needed most in 
the reading work. Haphazard efforts along this line, with 
little assistance except such as the matter in the grammars, 
* difficult and mystifying as this too frequently is, affords, 
are sure to discourage the pupil and surely will not lead 
him to the desired goal. 

Figures and letters refer to sections in Chapters I to 
in, where these clauses are discussed. The detailed clas- 
sification and discussion of conditional sentences enumerated 
under 7 in the Caesar and Cicero columns will be found in 
Chapter IV. 
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Caesar 


Cicero 


Vergil 




I. Indirect Discourse 








a. b, c, d 






Noun 


2. Fact, quod : a, c 






Clauses 


3. Indirect Question 






(Chapter I) 


4. Purpose : a,c,d 

5. Result : a, b, d 








I. Causal 


I. Causal 






cum: a 


quia : b, z 






quod : b, z 


quoniam : b, 2 






3. Temporal 


2. Temporal 








quoad: b 






dam: b 


ut: d 






priusquam: c 


5. Concessive 

quamquam: b 






ubi,po8tqaam:^ 






3. Purpose 


etiam si : c 






ut, ne, quo 


6. Comparison 






4. Result 


8icut,tamquam. 






ut, ut n5n 


quasi: c 


I. Causal 


Adverbial 
Clauses 


5. Concessive 
cum: a 
etsi: c 


7. Conditional! 

Real, a (Present 
Particular) 


quando : b, 2 
2. Temporal 
donee: b 


(Chapter II) 


6. Comparison 


Real, 6 (Past 


antequam: d 




at, quantum: a, I 
quam : a, a 


Particular) 
Real, c (More 


6. Comparison 
veluti: c 




atque (ac) : a, 3 


Vivid Future) 




ut (Parenthet- 


Ideal, d (Less 






ical) : c 


Vivid Future) 






7. Conditional! 


Unreal, e (Pres- 






More Vivid Fu- 


ent Contrary 






ture (in Indir. 


to Fact) 






Disc.) 


Unreal, / (Past 






Present Partic- 


Contrary to 






ular (in Indir. 


Fact) 
Mixed Conditions 






Disc.) 






Relative : cum, 


8. Proviso 






quicumque : b 


dum modo 






Relative 






Adjective 


Simple Limitation : 
I, a 


Relative 




Clauses 


Conditional, qui- 
cumque: i,b 
' Characteristic: 2, a 


Cause : 2, c 




(Chapter I II) 


Result: a,e 






Purpose : 2, d 








Attraction of Mood 


Informal Indirect 




General 


Sequence of Tenses 
Indirect Discourse 


Discourse 
Review of General 


Irregularities of 
Mood in Subor- 




Sentence Analysis by 


Subjects in pre- 


dinate Verbs 




Causes 


ceding column 





1 Discussed at length in Chapter IV. 
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Clauses Not Found in Caesar and Cicero 

The following lists give those Clauses which are not 
found in Caesar and Cicero. All of the Noun and Adjec- 
tive Clauses, which are discussed in Chapters I and III, 
are found in both Caesar and Cicero. The following list 
will consist, therefore, of Adverbial Clauses only. Figures 
and letters in parenthesis refer back to Chapter II. 

NOT in CAESAR 

Cause : 

quia(i, ^, i). 

quandO (i, ^, 2). 
Time: 

dOnec (2, b\ 

antequam (2, c). 

ut (2, d\ 
Concession : 

licet, quamvis (5, a). 

quamquam (5, d). 

etiam si (5, c). 
Comparison : 

ut si, quam si, tamquam, tamquam si (6, c\ 
Condition: 

Relative : ut, quandO (7, b\ 
Proviso : Not found with any of its introducing particles. 

NOT IN CICERO 

Cause : 

quand5 (i, ^, 2). 
Time : 

dOnec (2, h). 

postquam, ubi, simul (2, d\ 
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Concession : 

quamris, ut (5, a\ 

etsi (S, c). 
Comparison : 

ut si, quam si, tamquam si (6, c), • 

Condition : 

Relative : ut, ubi, cum, quand5 (7, b). 
Proviso : 

Does not occur except with dum modo (8). 

Clause Summary 

The following summary, made from the standpoint of 
the ideas involved in the various subordinate clauses, is 
made to give the student a comprehensive view of the 
whole field : 

Time : 

1. cum. See 2, «, Chapter II. 

2. ut, ubi, postquam, etc. See 2, d, Chapter 11. 

3. dum, dOnec, quoad, quam diu. See 2, ^, Chapter II. 

4. antequam, priusquam. See 2, c. Chapter II. 

5. Conditional Relative. See 2, a, 3 ; 7, b, Chapter II. 

6. Ablative Absolute. See 9, Chapter II. 

Cause ■: 

1. cum. See i, a, Chapter II. 

2. quod, quia, quoniam, quandd. See i, b, Chapter II. 

3. Relative. See 2, r, Chapter III. 

4. Ablative Absolute. See 9, Chapter II. 

Concessiofi : 

1. cum, ut, licet, quamvis. See 5, a, Chapter II. 

2. quamquam. See 5, b. Chapter II. 

3. etsi, tametsi, etiam si. See 5, c. Chapter II. 
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4. Relative. See 2, dy Chapter III. 

5. Ablative Absolute. See 9, Chapter II. 

Condition : 

1. Pure : si, nisi, sin. See 7, <2, Chapter II. 

2. Conditional Comparison. See 6, r, Chapter II. 

3. Conditional Concession. See S, r, Chapter II. 

4. Conditional Proviso. See 8, Chapter II. 

5. Conditional Relative. See 2, ^, 3 ; 7, by Chapter II. 

6. Ablative Absolute. See 9, Chapter 11. 

Purpose : 

1. ut, n€ (substantive). See 4, Chapter I. 

2. ut, n€, qu5 (adverbial). See 3, Chapter 11. 

3. Relative. See 2, by Chapter III. 

Result : 

1. ut, ut n5n, quin (substantive). See 5, Chapter I. 

2. ut, ut n5n (adverbial). See 4, Chapter II. 

3. Relative. See 2, e. Chapter III. 

Comparison : 

1. Pure : ut, quam, quantus, atque (ac). See 6, a, i, 2, 

and 3, Chapter II. 

2. Conditional. See 6, c. Chapter II. 

3. Parenthetical : ut. See 6, by Chapter II. 

General: 

1. Indirect Question. See 3, Chapter I. 

2. Indirect Discourse. See i, Chapter I. 

3. Relative (simple). See i, Chapter III. 

4. Fact : quod. See 2, Chapter I. 
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Subordinating Words 

Certain subordinate conjunctions and words introducing 
subordinate clauses may introduce several kinds of clauses. 
The following summary is given to assist the student in 
getting a clear idea of the varied uses of such words. 

Cum may introduce the following clauses : 

1. Time. See 2, a, Chapter II. 

2. Cause. See i, «, Chapter II. 

3. Concession. See 5, ^, Chapter II. 

4. Conditional Relative. See 7, b. Chapter II. 

Dum 

1. Time. See 2, ^, Chapter II. 

2. Proviso. See 8, Chapter II. 

N§, -ne 

1. Purpose. See 4, Chapter I ; 3, Chapter II. 

2. Indirect Question. See 3, a^ Chapter I. 

3. Concession. See 5, ^, Chapter II. 

4. Proviso. See 8, Chapter II. 

Qui 

1. Relative. See Adjective Clauses, Chapter III. 

2. Indirect Question. See 3, Chapter I. 

Note. — Since the Relative anS Interrogative Pronouns are identical 
in form, with three additions in the Interrogative, Relative and Indirect 
Question Clauses often have the same form for their introducing words. 

Qu5 

I. Relative. See Adjective Clauses, Chapter III. 
a) qu5, as an Adverb, where (old Ablative of the Rela- 
tive), frequently introduces a Relative Adverbial 
Clause of Place. 6 cases in first four books of Caesar. 
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2. Indirect Question. See Note under qui, above. 

3. Purpose. See 3, Chapter II. 

Quod 

1. Relative. See Adjective Clauses, Chapter III. 

2. Cause. See i, ^, Chapter II. 

3. Fact. See 2, Chapter I. 

4. Indirect Question. See 3, Chapter I. 
SI 

1. Condition. See 7, a, Chapter II. 

2. Indirect Question. See 3, b. Chapter I. 

3. Concession. See 5, r, Chapter II. 

4. Comparison. See 6, r, Chapter II. 

Ut 

1. Purpose. See 4, Chapter I ; 3, Chapter II. 

2. Result. See 5, Chapter I ; 4, Chapter II. 

3. Time. See 2, d. Chapter II. 

4. Concession. See 5, a, Chapter II. 

5. Proviso. See 8, Chapter II. 

6. Conditional Relative. See 7, b^ Chapter II. 

7. Comparison : 

a) Conditional. See 6, ^, Chapter II. 

b) Pure Comparison. See 6, ^, i, Chapter II. 

c) Parenthetical. See 6, by Chapter II. 

8. Indirect Question.' See 3, Chapter I.^ 

Ubi 

1. Indirect Question. See 3, Chapter I. 

2. Time. See 2, dy Chapter II. 

3. Relative. See Adjective Clauses, Chapter III. 

1 nt is here an interrogative adverb, how, Qi, Cic. Man. 48, 2 : ut . . . 
adsinserint Very rare. 
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Subordinate Clause Analysis 

The ability to resolve complex and compound sentences 
into their clause elements is one that the student entering 
Caesar should strive to develop as soon as possible. When 
this has been done the most difficult complex or compound 
sentence has become a* series of simple elements which 
may be easily translated as so many simple sentences. 
Such an analysis should be made by the student before he 
attempts to translate any sentence of more than ordinary 
length, and the teacher should have made on paper and on 
the board such analyses of all difficult sentences when 
they are met in the text. With a knowledge of the matter 
on the preceding pages this will become reasonably easy 
for the average student. The writer has found this system 
of analysis, given herewith, of very great value in his work. 
He has also used helpfully in the latter part of the first 
year's work a regular system of diagramming such as is 
used in teaching English Grammar. 

We give below examples of a brace system of clause 
analysis which carries out the above idea. A few details 
of the plan are necessary by way of introduction : 

1. Only the subject and predicate of the principal clause 
appear on the diagram. 

2. Only the introducing word, or conjunction, and the 
predicate of the subordinate clause appear, except 

a) since the Indirect Discourse clause has no intro- 
ducing word, the subject Accusative is given. 

3. The antecedent of the Relative, and any substantive 
with which a clause stands in apposition, are placed in 
parentheses immediately before the clause. 

4. The Ablative Absolute, being logically equivalent to a 
subordinate clause, is given the same place on the diagram. 
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5. An understood word, such as esse, or a subject (ex- 
cept a Personal Pronoun), is placed in parentheses in its 
proper place. 

6. Parenthetical clauses (cf. 6, b^ Adverbial Clauses) 
and independent or parenthetical statements are put in 
parentheses and placed under or subordinate to the clause 
in which they appear. 



(Caesar) 
respondit 



(Caesar, I, 7, last sentence) 

ut posset {dum convenirent{(milites) quos imperaverat 

se sumpturum (esse) 
(legatT) reverterentur (=impv. in Direct Discourse {si 

vellent 



(Caesar) 
putabat 






II 



(Caesar, I, 7, sentence before last ) 
quod tenebat 



exercitum 
( — ) concedendum (esse) 



7 L. Cassium { occisum (esse) 
pulsum (esse) 
missum (esse) 



(Caesar)! S 1 

existimabat 1 ^°™^^^^ temperaturos (esse) { data facultate 



quTdam pervenerunt 
(demons trarunt) 



tU3 



(quTdam) [ 
demonstrarunt 



III 

(Caesar, II, 17, lines a-ii) 

cum facerent 
(ut cognitum est) 
consuetudine perspecta 

numerum intercedere 

cum venisset 
(cum) abessent 

qua pulsa 
utauderent(subj.acc.) futurum (esse) -j impedimentis 

direptis 



adoriri (subj. ace.) esse 
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ESSENTIALS OF LATIN FOR 
BEGINNERS 

By HENRY C. PEARSON, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York. Author of Latin Prose 
Composition, Greek Prose Composition 

^0.90 



THIS book is designed to prepare pupils in a thorough 
fashion to read Caesar's Gallic War. It contains 
seventy lessons, including ten that are devoted exclu- 
sively to reading, and six supplementary lessons. The first 
seventy lessons contain the minimum of what a pupil should 
know before he is ready to read Latin with any degree of 
intelligence and satisfaction. The supplementary lessons deal 
largely with certain principles of syntax that may be taken up 
or omitted, according to the desire of the teacher. 
^ The vocabularies have been carefully selected, and contain, 
with very few exceptions, only those words that occur with 
the greatest frequency in Caesar's Gallic War. About five 
hundred words are presented in the first seventy lessons. 
There is a constant comparison of English and Latin usage, 
but not much knowledge of English grammar on the part of 
the pupil is taken for granted. The more difficult construc- 
tions are first considered from the English point of view. 
^ The topics, such as nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and verbs, 
are not treated in a piecemeal fashion, but four or five con- 
secutive lessons are devoted to one topic before passing on to 
another. Sufficient change, however, is introduced to avoid 
monotony. The work is provided with ample reviews ; the 
regular exercises review the vocabulary and constructions of 
the preceding lessons, and these are supplemented by review 
exercises. The last twenty pages are devoted to carefully 
graded material for reading, composed of selections from 'Viri 
Romae and the first twenty chapters of Caesar's Gallic War, 
Book II., in simplified form. 
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MORRIS 8c MORGAN'S 

LATIN SERIES FOR 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 



Essentials or Latin for Beginners. Henry C. Pearson, Teachers* 

College, New York. 90 cents. 
A School Latin Grammar. Morris H. Morgan, Harvard University. 

iJi.oo. 
A First Latin Writer. M. A. Abbott, Groton School. 60 cents. 
Connected Passages for Latin Prose Writing. Maurice W. Mather, 

Harvard University, and Arthur L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College. 

Caesar. Episodes from the Gallic and Civil Wars. Maurice W. 
Mather, Harvard University. $1.2$* 

Cicero. Ten Orations with Extracts from the Epistles to 
SERVE AS Illustrations. J. Remsen Bishop, Eastern High School, 
Detroit, Frederick A. King, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, and 
Nathan W. Helm, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
^((1.25. Six Orations only, ;$$i.oo. 

Selections from Latin Prose Authors for Sight Reading. Susan 
Braley Franklin and Ella Catherine Greene, Miss Baldwin *s School, 
Bryn Mawr. 4.0 rents. 

Cicero. Cato Maior. Frank G. Moore, Columbia University. 80 cents. 

Cicero. Laelius de Amicitia. Clifton Price, University of California. 

75 cents. 
Selections from Livy. Harry E. Burton, Dartmouth College. ^((1.50. 
Horace. Odes, Epodes and Carmen Saeculare. Clifford H. Moore,. 

Harvard University. $1.$^' 
Horace. Satires. Edward P. Morris, Yale University. $1.00. 
Horace. Odes, Epodes and Carmen Saeculare and Satires. Moore 

and Morris. ;$$2.oo. 

Lucretius. William A. Merrill, University of California. $7..z$. 

Latin Literature of the Empire. Alfred Gudeman, University of 

Pennsylvania. 

, * Vol. I. Prose: Velleius to Boethius . . . ;(5i.8o 

Vol. II. Poetry: Pseudo-Vergiliana to Claudianus . 1.80 

Selections from the Public and Private Law of the Romans. 

James J. Robinson, Vale University. $1.25. 
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JANES'S SECOND YEAR LATIN 
FOR SIGHT READING 

Edited by A. L. JANES, Instructor in Latin, Boys' High 
School, Brooklyn 

40 cents 

THIS book has been prepared to meet the Latin sight 
reading requirements of the College .Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, and is intended to follow the intensive 
reading of Books I and II of Caesar's Gallic War. All 
words which Professor Lodge in The Vocabulary of High 
School Latin has shown should be mastered by the end of 
the second year are printed in full-faced type in the text 
where they first occur. The footnotes include the meanings 
of the less usual words, unusual meanings of common words, 
hints on derivation and translation, and synonyms. 

BARSS'S THIRD YEAR LATIN 
FOR SIGHT READING 

Edited by J. EDMUND BARSS, Latin Master, 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

40 cents 

THE purpose of this work is identical with that of 
Janes' s Second Year Latin for Sight Reading, which it 
is intended to follow. The treatment of vocabulary, 
idiom, and construction is therefore much the same as in the 
earlier volume, but since the pupil h^s now acquired the 
greater power of reading at sight, the assistance afforded in 
the way of footnotes and vocabulary is not quite so extensive. 
The book covers more than twice the amount specified by 
the requirements. 
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VIRGIL'S AENEID 

Edited by HENRY S. FRIEZE, late Professor of Latin, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Revised by WALTER H. DEN- 
NISON, Professor of Latin, University of Michigan 



First Six Books .... j^i.30 Complete $^-$0 

Complete Text Edition . .$0.50 



IN its present form this well-known work has been thor- 
oughly revised and modernized. It is published in two 
volumes : one containing the first six books, the other the 
entire twelve books — an arrangement especially convenient for 
students who read more than the minimum College Entrance 
Requirements in Latin. Both volumes are printed on very 
thin opaque paper, thus making each an extraordinarilv 
compact and usable book. 

^ The introduction has been enlarged by the addition of 
sections on the life and writings of Virgil, the plan of the 
Aeneid, the meter, manuscripts, editions, and helpfiil books 
of reference. 

^ The text has been corrected to conform to the readings that 
have become established, and the spellings are in accord with 
the evidence of inscriptions of the first century A.D. To meet 
the need of early assistance in reading the verse metrically, 
the long vowels in the first two books are fully indicated. 
^ The notes have been thoroughly revised, and largely added 
to. The old grammar references are corrected, and new ones 
added. The literary appreciation of the poet is increased by 
parallel quotations from English literature. The irregularities 
of scansion in each book are given with sufficient explanations. 
^ The vocabulary has been made as simple as possible, and 
includes only those words occurring in the Aeneid. The 
illustrations and maps, for the most part, are new and fresh, 
and have been selected with great care, with a view to assist- 
ing direcdy in the interpretation of the text. 
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CAESAR'S GALLIC WAR 

Edited by ALBERT HARKNESS, Ph.D., ,LL.D., 
Professor Emeritus in Brown University; assisted by 
CHARLES H. FORBES, A.B., Professor of Latin 
in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 



Complete Edition . . . $1.2$ 



Four Book Edition . . $i.oo 



THIS edition of Caesar's Commentaries is now issued in 
two forms. Besides the complete edition containing the 
entire seven books of the Gallic War, there is also an 
edition in which the first four books are published separately. 
As these four books of Caesar are those generally read by 
students in preparing for college, and constitute the minimum 
requirements of the College Entrance Examination Board, and of 
the New York State Education Department, this smaller volume 
sadsfies the demands in many schools at less than the usual 
cost. Both editions present the necessary pedagogic appa- 
ratus, with parallel references to the standard Latin grammars. 
^ The introducrion contains an outline of the life of Caesar, 
a description in brief of the scenes of his military operadons 
in Gaul, Germany, and Britain, and a short treatise on the 
military system of the Romans, together with a list of valuable 
works on the subjects discussed in the introduction. 
^ In the notes, such difficult subjects as the subjunctive mood, 
and indirect discourse, have been treated with. unusual clear- 
ness. In the earlier books frequent comparisons have been made 
between the direct and the indirect forms of discourse, and 
between kindred constructions. The notes to the Second Book 
are sufficiently full for students who begin with that book. 
^ The vocabulary gives special attention to etymology, but 
the treatment is made as simple as possible, with the sole aim 
of aiding the student m understanding and appreciating the 
significant elements of words. The illustrations constitute 
one of the most striking features of the work. 
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BISHOP, KING AND HELM'S 
CICERO 

Edited by J. REMSEN BISHOP, Ph.D., Principal, 
Eastern High School, Detroit; FREDERICK ALWIN 
KING, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati; and NATHAN WILBUR 
HELM, A.M., Principal, Evanston (III.) Academy of 
Northwestern University. 

Ten Orations and Selected Letters. J 1.2 5 
Six Orations. $1.00 



THIS edition is issued in two forms: one containing the 
six oradons most frequently required by colleges for 
entrance — the Manilian Law, the four orations against 
Catiline, and Archias; the other giving, in addition, the Milo, 
Marcellus, Ligarius, and Murena, and selections from the 
Letters. The Murena is included because it exhibits Cicero's 
powers to a generous degree, aud with the Milo affords 
material for rapid reading. 

^ Quantities are marked in accordance with the most modern 
scholarship. The illustrations and plans have been carefully 
selected to picture the environment of the orator as it was in 
the Republican, and not as it was in the Imperial, period. 
The source of each illustration is accurately indicated. 
^ The aim of this edition has been helpfulness toward an 
appreciation of Cicero and of his literary work and the 
exclusion of borrowed or original erudition. Such help as 
seemed to be required by the ordinary student is freely given, 
but the smoothing out of difficuldes which the pupil may 
reasonably be expected to conquer by himself has been 
avoided. Grammatical principles are enunciated as far as 
possible, and references to the leading Latin grammars are 
given. The notes contain much assistance in translation and 
are clearly expressed. The vocabulary contains carefully 
prepared renderings of the words and phrases used in the texts. 
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ELEMENTARY LATIN 



SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR .... |^oo 

Prepared by MORRIS H. MORGAN, Pli.p., LL.D., 
Professor of Classical Philology, Harvard University, chiefly 
from Lane's Latin Grammar 



THIS book is intended for use in secondary schools. 
Pupils ought to be carefully tramed to pronounce the 
language correctly, even as to small details; they ought 
to be introduced to the leading principles in accordance with 
which Latin words are formed; they should be thoroughly 
versed in inflections ; they should have a good working knowl- 
edge of the most important principles of the syntax of classical 
prose and verse. Ample material for acquiring information 
along these lines will be found in this book. 



A FIRST LATIN WRITER $0.60 

By MATHER A. ABBOTT, Groton School, Groton, Mass. 



THE thirty-seven lessons contained in this book furnish 
an introduction to the study of Latin composition, which 
is particularly suitable for students who have completed 
some first year Latin book. Only the fundamental rules are 
set forth, but these are expressed so simply that they may be 
readily understood by the youngest pupils, yet with such full- 
ness that references to grammars have been made unnecessary. 
Exceptions, unless of great importance, have been disregarded. 
The exercises in composition have been taken from the second 
book of Caesar's Gallic War. The lesson vocabularies and 
examples have been chosen with great care, and consist of 
those words which occur most frequently in Caesar. In the 
English-Latin vocabulary at the end of the book are found the 
translation of both the words and the idiomatic constructions. 
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LATIN DICTIONARIES 



HARPER'S LATIN DICTIONARY 

Founded on the translation of Freund*s Latin-German 
Lexicon. Edited by £. A. Andrews, LL.D. Revised, 
Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten by Charlton T. 
Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles Short, LL.D. 
Royal Octavo, 2030 pages. Sheep, $6.50 ; Full Russia, ^((lo.oo 

^ The translation of Dr. Freund's great Latin-German 
Lexfcon, edited by the late Dr. E. A. Andrews, and pub- 
lished in 1850, has been from that time in extensive and 
satisfactory use ^throughout England and America. Mean- 
while great advances have been made in the science on which 
lexicography depends. The present work embodies the latest 
advances in philological study and research, and is in every 
respect the most complete and satisfactory Latin Dictionary 
published. 

LEWIS'S LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 

By Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D. 

Large Octavo, izoo pages. Cloth, ^^.50$ Half Leather, j^5.oo 

^ This dictionary is not an abridgment, but an entirely new 
and independent work, designed to include all of the student's 
needs, after acquiring the elements of grammar, for the inter- 
pretation of the Latin authors commonly read in school. 

LEWIS'S ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY 

By Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D. 

Cix>wn Octavo, 952 pages. Half Leather ^((2.00 

^ This work is sufficientiy full to meet the needs of students 
in secondary or preparatory schools, and also in the first and 
second years' work in colleges. 

SMITH'S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY 

A Complete and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. By 
WiLUAM Smith, LL.D., and Theophilus D. Hall, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, London. With a 
Dictionary of Proper Names. 
Royal Octavo, 765 pages. Sheep $4.00 
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